PROPAGANDA AND PROJECTS
not wish to appear to speak extravagantly'.1 Pero tells
Niccolo of his desire to travel to the Far East; but the
Venetian gentleman who with his wife and children had
been forced to apostatize by the Sultan's officers at Mekka,
succeeds in dissuading the Spanish nobleman from carry-
ing out this hazardous plan.2 The two travellers return
to Cairo together. Thence Pero Tafur starts his home-
ward journey by a circuitous route through Alexandria,
Damietta, Cyprus, Rhodes, Chios, Pera, Constantinople,
Adrianople, Trebizond, Caffa and finally by sea to Venice.3
In speaking of Adrianople, he gives an interesting descrip-
tion of Sultan Murad II (1421-51) and the Turks. He
describes the Sultan as *a discreet person, grave in his
looks' and 'so handsomely attended that I never saw the
like'. He estimates his army at 600,000 men, all mounted
'on very small and lank horses'.4 Both the Sultan and his
men live continually in camp outside the city. Their
fighting outfit consists of 'an iron staff, and a tambourine
with their bows and quivers'.6 The crusading movement
which was then in preparation against the Turks justifies
a little further consideration of Pero Tafur's impression of
this race. 'The Turks have a vast dominion,' he says,
*but the country is very sterile and sparsely populated and
mountainous. Greece, which they occupy, is a fiat and
1 Pero Tafur, 83.  Niccol6 de' Conti may justly claim the title of the Marco
Polo of the fifteenth century.  Of noble Venetian origin, he turned to the Vene-
tian practice of trade in the Levant at an early age.   In Alexandria and Cairo,
he lost all; and he decided to join the court of Timur, in whose train he was
taken to very many parts of Asia,    Further, he is known to have been in
Hindustan, Ceylon, Sumatra and Java.   After amassing much wealth, he
returned to Cairo by the Red Sea and reached Venice in 1444*    ^e appealed
to the Pope to absolve him from his apostacy at Mekka.   The Pope bade
him recount the story of his adventures to Poggio Bracciolini, the papal
secretary, who recorded them in Latin.   The text of Bracciolini was pub-
lished in 1723, and an English translation of it appeared under the title
India in the Fifteenth Century in the Hakluyt Society publications  in
1857.
2 Pero Tafur, 84-6.   The story of Niccol6 de* Conti is continued in
Chapter X, 87-95.
3ib., 102 et seq.                             Mb., 126.
B ib., 127.   Further details as to Turkish horses on p. 128; cf. Nicopolis,
79-80 and 188 notes 83-4.